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the extremely civilized rational humanist, Zwingli, a
man representing the life of the Renaissance city-state,
is remarkable. Luther, with all his intense German
feeling against the foreigner, was willing to subject his
church to the absolute authority of the secular State,
while Zwingli, truly Swiss, wished each congregation
to have its religious independence. In 1529 the two
were brought together at Marburg in Hesse by Duke
Philip, who hoped they would be able to work together,
but they were hopeles sly alien to one another. c' Ihr habt
einen anderen Geist als wir"x Luther said to Zwingli,
after hours of dispute, and they parted for ever.
During the Thirty Years' War the Swiss attitude
was already one of neutrality, and at the end of the war,
when the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 reduced the
Holy Roman Empire to nothing but a confederation,
the complete independence of the Swiss cantons was
recognized. Although since the early sixteenth, and
especially in the seventeenth century, French influence
had gained ground in Berne, and particularly in Fribourg,
the Swiss Confederation was on the surface wholly
Germanic until the end of the eighteenth century, for
Neuchatel (which belonged to the Hohenzollerns until
1857) and Geneva were still outside it, while Vaud and
Ticino, like Aargau, Thurgau and St. Gallen, were
territories subject to the Confederate cantons. Within
the cantons authority was now mostly concentrated in
the hands of a few patrician families, so that more
popular elements were eager to welcome the French
invasion of 1798 bringing with it the notions of 1789
1 *' You have a different spirit from ours." The greatest difficulty between
Luther and Zwingli was presented by the question of the Sacrament which
Zwingli regarded as only commemorative.